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panoplies are represented — Tuscan grandees, 
the great Duke of Marlborough, Charles 
of the Spanish Succession, the Georges 
of England, William and Mary, John Camp- 
bell of Argyle, whose "Campbells are com- 
ing," Pretenders young and old, Prince 
Frederick of Wales, and, last of the series, 
dated 1778, our ally in the Revolution 
(though not an imposing one), Charles 
MI of Spain. In these coins and medals 
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the student of armor will find numberless 
details, including "furnishings" which are 
rarely retained in museum specimens, e.g., 
the borders of shoulder plates, which were of 
satin or velvet, scalloped at the edge and 
trimmed with rich galloon. B. D. 

AMBER IN THE MORGAN 
COLLECTION 

L/URING the late Renaissance period, 
drinking-vessels wrought from precious 
substances such as onyx, crystal, and am- 
ber, were much in fashion, particularly in 
the rich burgher communities north of the 



Alps where the ornate luxuries of Italy 
added splendor to the growth of drinking 
ritual. 

The superstitions in regard to the medi- 
cinal virtues of amber have existed from 
classical times to the present. It was 
worn as a preventive against disease as well 
as being ground into curative powders. 
Perhaps such virtues were considered in 
those days in the light of a safeguard from 
over-lusty banqueting. 

Amber was a favorite substance in Ger- 
many, where it has been largely found since 
prehistoric times, along the Baltic shores. 
This precious gum of fossilized trees was 
collected on the beaches, where it was 
washed up by the sea. It was thus ob- 
tained until the eighteenth century, when 
new methods of mining were introduced. 
During the Middle Ages, the powerful 
Teutonic Order of Knights, whose lands' 
stretched along the Baltic, monopolized the 
trade, which by the sixteenth century had 
spread to such distributing centers as 
Bruges, Liibeck, Danzig, and Konigsberg, 
whence it was exported as far as Persia. 1 

The wide-spread use of amber as a ma- 
terial for making vessels of all sorts, as well 
as jewelry, was due to its glowing color, 
which ranges from a deep, fiery orange to 
pale yellow, translucent and clouded, and 
to its malleability upon application of heat 
so that it may easily be moulded into any 
shape desired; when hard, it may be cut 
like crystal. 

The craftsman in Germany during the 
late Renaissance had attained great skill 
in the production of the minor arts; he had, 
moreover, at his disposal a store of orna- 
ment patterns from the hands of the great- 
est masters, such as Holbein and Diirer, 
and nowhere is the imaginative fertility 
of the period more brilliantly expressed. 

In the Morgan Collection 2 four amber 
cups and tankards of German origin, dat- 
ing from the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, are examples of excep- 
tional quality. Two of them are tankards 
executed in dark translucent amber pat- 
terned over in low relief, varied by alter- 
nating panels of a lighter and clouded 

2 Otto Pelka. Bernstein, Berlin, 1920. 

2 The Pierpont Morgan Wing, Room 8. 
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variety. The elaborate mounts are of sil- 
ver-gilt. 

More magnificent in treatment, and 
designed primarily for display, is the great 
cup of nautilus form, which suggests by its 
richness and monumental quality the gor- 
geously jeweled vessels of Cellini's work- 
shop. Here again the amber is carved 
with delicate scrollwork, while about lip 
and base are applied ivory figures of am- 
orini and sea monsters. The handle of 
the cup is in the form of a Triton riding a 
monster and bearing a smaller shell. A 
piece of such splendor must have gleamed 
like dull fire beside the plate exhibited on a 
dressoir. 

Of particular interest is a considerably 
smaller cup which is said to have belonged 
to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese (1545- 
1 592) or to his brother Ranuccio, probably 
to the collection of the former, who com- 
pleted the Farnese Palace, and was Papal 
Legate to Germany, France, and the Neth- 



erlands. 3 This would tend to establish the 
date of the cup within the sixteenth century, 
of which period German examples of amber 
work are rare. The stem of the Farnese 
cup is of enameled gold, in the form of 
the Tree of Knowledge, entwined with a 
green serpent, near which stand nude 
figures of Adam and Eve, of exquisite work- 
manship. The upper part of the base 
and the shell-shaped cup itself are of 
amber treated with greater simplicity than 
in the case of the other examples. Typical 
of the whimsicality of Renaissance crafts- 
men in Germany is the sleeping amorino 
carved within the shell. 

These sophisticated "objects of virtue" 
illustrate the new spirit which during the 
late Renaissance invaded Germany from 
the south, when the gentler usages of Italy 
contended with the more hearty, boister- 
ous northern tradition. H. S. 

3 G. C. Williamson. Catalogue of the Collec- 
tion of Jewels, etc., the property of J. P. Morgan. 
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